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night. Round the corner was the Carmelite Church, which is now a
wreck of rubble. A little alley up from Kensington High Street still
leads into Holland Street, and then as now it had a cobbler's shop and a
toy shop, against whose window panes my son Tony pressed his nose,
and a little bun shop. In Hornton Street lived very grandly, I thought,
my friend E. W. Hornung, whose wife was the sister of Conan Doyle.
In little Holland House, where once Watts lived with his child wife,
Ellen Terry, who ran away from him to liberty and fame and romantic
love, I had another friend who invited me to see how a rich literary man
might live, surrounded by works of art and many treasures. This was
Lewis Hind a literary critic of some eminence, and the editor for a time
of the Academy. He was a rich literary man, not because of wealth
obtained from criticism, but from an American wife who had many
dollars. One day he was sentenced to death by his doctors who
diagnosed cancer. They gave him only a week or so to live. But a week
or so later I saw him crossing Holland Street in a very sprightly way.
"Good God!" I cried, "I thought you were in a desperate state."
He looked at me with a smile and gave a queer laugh.
"I have been cured of cancer," he said, "by Christian Science, in
which I didn't believe. It was my wife who was the Christian Scientist.
Very odd, isn't it?"
Next door to our little house in Holland Street was a gentleman of
strange habits. He never went through the front door, but after looking
up and down Jhe street in a furtive way climbed through the drawing-
room window. Sometimes we observed grim-looking men watching the
house for quite a time. It seemed that the gentleman was very much in
debt, owing to an unnatural thirst, and that he avoided being served
with a writ, or allowing the bailiffs to enter to seize his goods, by using
the window instead of the door, thereby taking advantage of some
ancient law. At last he flitted in the night with his sticks of furniture in a
hired van. Apart from that episode it was a very respectable little street
with nice people in its old houses.
There were frequent rat-tat-tats at our door knocker and on Satur-
day and Sunday afternoons our small drawing-room, running the
length of the house, was apt to be overcrowded. Those friends of ours
are mostly gone or scattered. Now and then when I go down Holland
Street and stand for a moment opposite our former dwelling place I feel
that they are ghosts and that I am ghostly.
Some of them were young then. There was a talkative young fellow
called Arthur Ransom, who went to Russia afterwards and had strange
adventures before writing children's books which have given delight to
millions of young people. Other young literary men appeared and
disappeared. Now and again a very odd little man, who spoke ex-